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When  Abraham  Lincoln  stopped  in  Cincinnati  on 
February  12,  1861  (his  fifty-second  birthday),  on  his 
way  to  Washington  to  become  the  sixteenth  President 
of  the  United  States,  he  was 
visited  by  a  delegation  of  Ger- 
man workingmen  and  the 
spokesman  for  the  group  read 
to  him  a  message  of  support. 

Lincoln's  reply  to  the  Ger- 
man delegation  is  well-known 
but  there  are  some  missing 
links,  surrounding  the  event. 
What  was  Lincoln  replying  to, 
that  evoked  his  particular  re- 
sponse on  this  occasion  ?  And 
who  was  the  author  of  the 
message? 

In  Basler's  The  Collected 
Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
(Vol.  IV,  pp.  201-203)  there 
are  two  versions  of  what  Lin- 
coln said  in  reply  to  the  Ger- 
man delegation.  These  two  ver- 
sions are  newspaper  accounts 
which  appeared  in  the  Cincin- 
nati Gazette  and  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati Commercial.  Basler 
printed  both  accounts  because 
they  contain  considerable  vari- 
ations. The  other  two  main 
English-language  newspapers 
in  Cincinnati  then  were  the 
Times  and  the  Enquirer.  There 
are  considerable  variations,  al- 
so, in  all  four  newspapers 
about  the  exact  details  of  Lin- 
coln's visit  to  Cincinnati  and 
his  encounter  with  the  German 
delegation.  The  reporter  for 
the  Times  did  not  know  the 
spokesman's  name.  But  the 
other  three  newspapermen  re- 
porting the  event  did  know  his 
name.  He  was  identified  as 
Frederick  H.  Oberkline.  The 
Commercial  and  the  Enquirer 

spelled  his  name  as  "Oberkline,"  while  the  Gazette  spelled 
it  as  "Oberkleine." 

Researchers  in  the  area  of  Lincolniana  would  be  justi- 
fied in  presuming  that  Frederick  H.  Oberkline  was  a 
leader  among  the  Cincinnati  Germans  and  that  he  was 
the  author  of  the  message.  They  would  be  wrong  on 
both  accounts.  The  first  question  that  perplexes  the  re- 
searcher is:  Who  was  Frederick  H.  Oberkline?  The  most 
learned  German-American  scholar  today  would  be  unable 
to  supply  the  answer  to  this  question.  Histories  of  Cin- 
cinnati and  Hamilton  County,  Ohio  are  numerous,  in  both 
English    and    German.    These    books    contain    scores    of 
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Gallery,  106  Fourth  Street,  Cincinnati,  about  1860 
when   he   was  editor   of  the   Cincinnati   Republican. 


biographical  sketches  of  "representative  citizens,"  but 
nowhere  can  a  biography  of  Oberkline  be  found.  His 
name  appears  in  the  Cincinnati  city  directories  from 
1860  to  1865  with  the  year  1863  minus  his  name.  His 
name  is  not  spelled  consistently  and  he  is  variously  listed 
as   having  a   connection  with   the   "Western   Commercial 

College,"  (probably  as  a  stu- 
dent), "moulder,"  and  in  1865 
as  a  "deputy  sheriff."  Another 
trace  of  him  appears  in  a  his- 
tory of  Hamilton  County,  Ohio. 
The  name  "F.  H.  Oberkline," 
appears  as  a  member  of  the 
Ohio  house  of  representatives 
in  the  fifty-seventh  Ohio  gen- 
eral assembly  which  convened 
at  Columbus  on  Monday,  Janu- 
ary 1,  1866,  after  the  Civil 
War.  A  "Frederick  Oberkline" 
is  listed  as  a  member  of  the 
9th  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry, 
an  all-German  regiment  from 
Cincinnati.  Presuming  he  is 
the  same  man  who  read  the 
message  to  Lincoln,  he  is  listed 
as  having  been  twenty-five 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
enrollment  and  was  promoted 
from  sergeant  of  Co.  F.  to  sec- 
ond lieutenant  of  Co.  G.  The 
record  further  shows  that  he 
resigned  on  May  8,  1863,  thus 
missing  all  the  important 
battles  in  which  the  9th  Ohio 
was  engaged.  In  the  regi- 
mental history  of  the  9th  Ohio 
he  is  listed  as  having  been 
born  in  the  town  of  Lotte,  in 
Prussia.  The  regimental  his- 
tory (written  in  German) 
spells  his  name  as  "Oberkline," 
which  appears  to  settle  this 
matter,  as  the  regimental  his- 
torian complained  in  the  fore- 
word about  the  American  en- 
rolling officers  misspelling  the 
German  names.  The  historian 
took  pains  to  see  that  all  the 
German  names  were  spelled 
correctly.  But  after  1865  Fred- 
erick H.  Oberkline  disappears  and  passes  into  obscurity. 
To  compound  the  confusion  surrounding  the  details  of 
Lincoln's  visit  to  Cincinnati  the  four  Cincinnati  news- 
papers give  four  different  versions  of  the  event.  It  is 
well-known  that  four  different  observers  can  produce  four 
different  descriptions  of  a  single  event.  And  this  was 
the  case  with  Lincoln's  Cincinnati  visit. 

All  four  newspapers  agreed  that  he  arrived  in  Cin- 
cinnati from  Indianapolis  on  Tuesday  afternoon  Febru- 
ary 12,  1861,  that  he  was  met  at  the  railroad  depot  and 
that  a  parade  followed  as  he  was  escorted  to  the  Burnet 
House.  The  commander  of  the  militia  companies  in  the 
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parade  was  Major  General  William 
Haines  Lytle,  commanding  general  of 
the  first  division  of  the  Ohio  militia. 
(Lytle  was  later  a  brigadier  general 
in  the  Union  army  and  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Chickamauga  on  Sept. 
20,  1863.)  The  newspapers  agreed  that 
Miles  Greenwood,  prominent  Cincin- 
nati manufacturer,  was  the  grand 
marshal  of  the  parade  and  that  the 
mayor  of  Cincinnati,  Richard  M. 
Bishop,  was  on  hand  to  greet  the 
President-elect. 

Three  of  the  four  newspapers  stated 
that  Lincoln's  train  arrived  at  the 
Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati  railroad 
depot.  But  the  Enquirer  reported  that 
he  arrived  at  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
depot.  The  fact  is  that  Lincoln  ar- 
rived from  Indianapolis  on  the  Indi- 
anapolis and  Cincinnati  railroad.  The 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  railroad  ran 
from  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis  and  did 
not  run  through  Indianapolis.  This 
was  not  a  serious  error  on  the  part 
of  the  Enquirer  reporter  as  both  rail- 
roads used  the  same  depot  in  down- 
town Cincinnati.  But  then  the  En- 
quirer man  did  commit  a  rather 
serious  error.  He  wrote  that  after  an 
initial  message  of  greeting  was  read 
to  Lincoln  at  the  railroad  depot  he 
was  then  visited  by  the  German  dele- 
gation. He  wrote,  "Then  came  Mr. 
Frederick  Oberkline,  upon  behalf  of 
the  Workingmen's  Association,  who 
delivered  a  very  brief  address,  which 
however,  elicited  no  response,  and  a 
lane  being  formed  by  the  police,  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  taken  under  the  protec- 
tion  of  Mayor  Bishop  .  .  .  ."  (Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer,  Feb.  13,  1861,  p.  2, 
col.    5). 

But    the    reporters    for    the    other 
three  newspapers  disagreed  with  the 
ter  for  the  Enquirer.  They  wrote 
that    the    German    delegation    visited 
Lincoln  at  his  hotel,  the  Burnet  House, 
that  night,  and  not  during  the  after- 
noon at  the  railroad  depot.  And  they 
reported  that  Lincoln  did  respond  to 
sage.    The    time    of   the    visit 
I     have  been  :-:orne  time  between 
eight  and  eight-thirty  o'clock.  The  re- 
'    for   the   Times   wrote,   "About 
eight  o'clock   down   came   a   party  of 


German  workingmen  from  over  the 
Rhine  carrying  pitched  flambeaux. 
They  formed  on  Third  street  and  sent 
in  a  committee  to  call  out  the  Presi- 
dent-elect. He  came.  He  was  inflicted 
with  another  speech.  He  replied 
briefly,  and  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks said  a  first-rate  thing.  The 
addresser  took  particular  pains  to 
notify  Mr.  Lincoln  that  the  torch  bear- 
ers were  foreign-born  citizens.  He 
said  he  didn't  like  foreign-born  citi- 
zens any  better  than  those  born  in 
this  country.  The  remark  was  hugely 
cheered  from  the  balcony.  Cincin- 
nati Tiines,  Feb.  13,  1861,  p.  3,  col. 
4.)  The  reporter  for  the  Times  did  not 
know  the  name  of  the  spokesman. 

However,  the  Gazette  and  the  Com- 
mercial reported  the  visit  of  the  Ger- 
man delegation  in  greater  detail.  They 
reported  that  the  delegation  visited 
Lincoln  at  the  Burnet  House  that 
evening  and  that  a  message  was  read 
to  him  by  Frederick  H.  Oberkline. 
Both  newspapers  printed  what  was 
purported  to  be  Lincoln's  verbatim 
reply,  (See  Basler,  IV,  pp.  201-203) 
but,  as  already  noted,  there  were  vari- 
ations. However,  both  newspapers 
printed  the  message  that  Oberkline 
read  without  a  single  comma  or  period 
out  of  place.  This  is  a  strange  thing 
indeed.  How  could  the  reporters  for 
the  Gazette  and  the  Commercial,  rely- 
ing on  hand-written  notes,  and  in  a 
day  before  duplicating  and  recording 
devices  existed,  give  the  exact  text 
of  Oberkline's  message,  yet  give 
different  versions  of  what  Lincoln 
said  in   reply  to  the  message? 

Diligent  research  discloses  the 
answer.  All  the  four  English-language 
newspapers  printed  reports  on  Lin- 
coln's visit  on  February  13,  1861,  the 
day  after  the  event.  But  on  the  morn- 
ing of  February  12,  1861  while  Lin- 
coln was  en  route  to  Cincinnati  from 
Indianapolis  there  appeared  on  the 
editorial  page  of  the  German-lan- 
guage daily  newspaper,  the  Cincinnati 
Republikaner,  or  the  Cincinnati  Re- 
publican, the  exact  message  that 
Oberkline  read  to  Lincoln.  Therefore, 
it  was  a  small  matter  for  the  Com- 
mercial and  the  Gazette  to  reproduce 
the  message  of  the  German  delegation, 
because  they  already  had  a  printed 
copy  in  hand. 

The  message  was  written  in  Ger- 
man and  in  English  in  the  same 
column  just  below  it.  This  is  the 
message  that  Oberkline  read  to  Lin- 
coln and  that  the  Commercial  and  the 
Gazette  copied: 

TO  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  PRES- 
IDENT ELECT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  Sir,— We,  the  German  free 
workingmen  of  Cincinnati  avail  our- 
selves of  this  opportunity  to  assure 
you,  our  chosen  chief  magistrate,  of 
our  sincere  and  heartfelt  regard.  You 
earned  our  votes  as  the  Champion  of 
free  labor  and  free  homesteads.  Our 
vanquished  opponents  have,  in  recent 
times,  made  frequent  use  of  the  terms, 
"workingmen,"  and  "workingmen's 
meetings,"  in  order  to  create  an  im- 
pression, as  if  the  mass  of  working- 
men  were  in  favor  of  Compromises 
between  the  interests  of  free  labor 
and  slave  labor,  by  which  the  vic- 
tory just  won  would  be  turned  into  a 


defeat.  This  is  a  despicable  device  of 
dishonest  men.  We  spurn  such  Com- 
promises. We  firmly  adhere  to  the 
principles,  which  directed  our  votes 
in  your  favor.  We  trust,  that  you  the 
selfreliant  because  selfmade  man,  will 
uphold  the  Constitution  and  the  laws 
against  secret  treachery  and  avowed 
treason.  If  to  this  end  you  should  be 
in  need  of  men,  the  German  free 
workingmen,  with  others,  will  rise  as 
one  man  at  your  Call,  ready  to  risk 
their  lives  in  the  effort  to  maintain 
the  victory  already  won  by  freedom 
over   Slavery." 

Lincoln's  reply  to  this  message  was 
almost  evasive,  and  he  sought  to 
dampen  the  militancy  of  the  message. 
He  said,  "In  so  far  as  there  is  an 
illusion  to  our  present  national  diffi- 
culties ...  I  beg  you  to  excuse  me 
from  entering  particularly  upon  it." 
Lincoln  had  not  yet  been  inaugurated 
as  President  and  it  would  have  been 
impolitic  for  him  to  accept  volunteers 
for  a  civil  war  before  it  had  started. 
At  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Cin- 
cinnati, seven  states,  South  Carolina, 
Mississippi,  Florida,  Alabama,  Geor- 
gia, Louisiana  and  Texas  had  seceded 
from  the  Union.  This  defiance  of  cen- 
tral authority  aroused  more  indigna- 
tion among  the  Germans  of  Cincin- 
nati than  it  did  among  the  native- 
born.  This  fact  is  underscored  by 
Henry  Howe  in  his  Historical  Collec- 
tions of  Ohio  (Vol.  1,  p.  765).  Howe, 
who  lived  during  this  period,  related 
that  "Cincinnati  up  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  rebellion  largely  sympathized 
with  the  slave-holders  .  .  .  On  April 
5th  (1861)  three  cannon  from  Bal- 
timore were  allowed  to  pass  through 
the  city  en  route  for  Jackson,  Missis- 
sippi marked  for  the  'Southern  Con- 
federacy' .  .  ."  According  to  Howe 
the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter 
"was  a  surprise  to  multitudes.  Up  to 
that  very  moment  they  had  believed 
that  the  South  was  not  in  earnest.  It 
was  all  bluster;  there  would  be  no 
war.  What  is  noteworthy,  the  large 
German  population  of  the  city  believed 
differently.  Among  them  were  many 
old  soldiers  who  had  been  engaged  in 
the  German  revolution  of  1848,  and 
they  felt  war  'in  the  air.'  "  Thus  the 
Germans  of  Cincinnati,  but  not  the 
native-born,  were  prepared  for  a  civil 
war  before  it  started. 

But  more  important  still,  who  was 
the  author  of  the  message  that  Oberk- 
line read  to  Lincoln? 

It  seems  certain  that  the  author 
was  the  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Re- 
publican, August  Willich.  The  space 
in  which  the  message  appears  was 
the  area  reserved  for  comments  by 
the  editor  of  the  paper.  And,  too,  the 
message  was  written  in  Willich's 
style.  Earlier  in  his  newspaper,  Wil- 
lich had  described  Lincoln  as  "a  self- 
made  man."  Willich,  then  50  years 
old,  was  a  talented  philosopher  and 
writer,  who  had  received  a  classical 
education.  He  was  fluent  in  German, 
English,  French,  Italian,  Latin  and 
probably  classical  Greek.  He  had  been 
graduated  from  the  cadet  houses  in 
Potsdam  and  Berlin  and  had  served 
as  an  officer  in  the  Prussian  army 
for  nineteen  years.  He  resigned  from 
the  army  and  became  one  of  the 
principal   leaders  of  the   German   re- 
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BKTLT  OF  MR.   LINCOLN. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  tkankyou  and  those  whom 
jcu  represent,  for  the  compliment  you  hare 
paid  me,  by  tendering  trie  this  address.  In 
so  far  as  there  is  an  allusion  to  our  present 
national  difficulties, which  expresses,  a*  you 
have  said,  the  views  of  the  gentlemen  present, 
I  shall  have  to  beg  pardon  for  not  entering 
fully  upon  (he  ({wtions,  which  the  address 
you  have  now  rend,  suggests. 

I  deem  it  my  duty — uduty  which  I  owe  to 
my  constituents — to  you,  gentlemen,  that  I 
should  wait  until  tbe  last  moment,  for  a  de- 
velopment of  tho  present  national  difficulties, 
before  I  express  myaelf  decidedly  what  course 
I  shall  pursue.  I  bq>e,  then,  not  to  be  false  to 
anything  that  you  have  to  expect  of  me. 

I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
working  men  areythe  basis  of  all  governments, 
for  tbe  plain  reason  *.hat  they  are  the  most  nu- 
merous, and  as  you  added  that  those  were  the 
sentiments  of  tho  gentlemen  present,rcpresent- 
ing  not  only  tho  working  class,  but  citizens  of 
other  callings  than  those  of  the  mechanic,  I 
am  happy  to  concur  with  you  in  the9e  senti- 
ments, not  only  of  the  native  bornciti/.ens,  but 
also  of  the  Germans  and  foreigners  from  other 
countries. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  bold  that  while  man  exists, 
it  is  bis  duty  to  improve  not  only  his  own 
condition,  but  to  a'sist  in  ameliorating  nun- 
kind:  and  therefore,  without  entering  upon 
the  details  of  the  qaestiou,  I  will  dimply  say, 
that  I  im  for  those  means  which  will  give  the 
greatest  good  to  tbe  greatest  r.V.mber. 

Ir,  regard  to  th«  Homestead  Law,  T  have  to 
say  that  in  so  far  as  tbe  Government  lands 
can  be  disposed  of,  I  am  in  favor  of  cutting  up 
the  wild  lands  into  parcels,  so  that  every  poor 
man  may'bave  a  borne. 

In  regard  to  the  Germans  and  foreigners,  I 
esteem  them  no  better  than  other  people,  nor 
any  worse.  (Criw  of  good.)  It  is  not  my  na- 
ture, when  I  see  a  people  borne  down  by  the 
weight  of  tbeir  shackles — the  oppression  of 
tyranny — to  mske  their  life,  more  bitter  by 
heaping  upon  them  greater  burdens;  but  rath- 
er would  I  do  all  in  my  power  to  raise  tho 
yoke,  than  to  add  anythingtthat  would  tend 
to  crush  them. 

Inasmuch  asonr  country  is  ertensivo  and 
new,  and  the  countries  of  Kurope  are  densely 
populated,  If  there  are  any  abroad  who  desire 
to  make  this  the  land  of  their  adoption.it  is 
not  in  my  heart  to  throw  augbt  in  their  way, 
to  prevent  them  from  coming  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ind  Gentlemen,  I  will  bid 
you  an  affectionate  farewell. 

Cincinnati   Commercial,   Feb.    13,    1861 


publican  revolutions  of  1848  and  1849. 
He  was  the  commanding  general  of  a 
force  known  as  "Willich's  Free 
Corps,"  in  the  three  months'  war  in 
Baden  that  constituted  the  German 
revolution  of  1849.  Sentenced  to  death 
in  absentia  by  the  monarchial  courts 
for  his  leadership  in  the  revolution 
he  lived  in  exile  in  London,  then  came 
to  the  United  States  in  March  1853. 
He  came  to  Cincinnati  in  late  1858 
for  the  express  purpose  of  becoming 
editor  of  a  German-language  news- 
paper that  would  give  political  and 
intellectual  guidance  to  the  growing 
German  population  of  Cincinnati, 
most  of  whom  were  scantily  educated 
workingmen.  The  newspaper,  the 
Cincinnati  Republican,  was  inaugu- 
rated and  was  published  by  the 
"Social    Workingmen's   Club." 

For  two  and  one-half  years  before 
Lincoln's  1861  visit  to  Cincinnati, 
Willich  was  the  most  influential 
moulder  of  German  opinion  in  the 
city.  As  one  of  the  main  leaders  of 
the  revolutions  of  1848  and  1849  his 
name  was  a  household  word  to  nine- 


teenth century  German-Americans 
and  to  Republican  sympathizers  in 
Europe.  His  views,  as  expressed  in 
the  columns  of  his  newspaper,  were 
designed  to  wean  away  German  immi- 
grant votes  from  the  Democratic 
party  and  to  channel  these  votes  into 
support  of  the  newly-formed  Republi- 
can party.  After  the  execution  of 
John  Brown,  Willich  wrote  in  his 
newspaper  (Cincinnati  Republican. 
Jan.  5,  I860)  that  the  Germans  should 
rally  round  the  Republican  party. 
"Wise  and  upright  men  of  this  party," 
Willich  wrote,  "inspired  by  men  like 
John  Brown  will  encourage  the  slaves 
to  fight  for  their  freedom."  Then  he 
added,  "If  we  are  called  upon  to  put 
down  a  slaveholder's  rebellion  we  will 
come  to  put  down  the  cause  of  the 
insurrection,  slavery  itself." 

Willich  had  supported  John  C.  Fre- 
mont and  Cassius  M.  Clay  for  the 
Republican  nominations  but  after  Lin- 
coln's nomination  he  urged  his  read- 
ers to  support  Lincoln.  He  wrote : 
"Still  we  can  go  to  battle  for  Lincoln, 
do  our  duty  as  soldiers  of  freedom 
and  must  hold  together  in  unbroken 
opposition  against  slavery.  (Cincin- 
nati Reptiblican,  May  19,  1860).  Wil- 
lich further  noted  that  Lincoln  was 
a  selfmade  man,  and  that  he  was 
free  of  any  tendency  to  favor  slavery 
and  had  never  shown  any  nativisitic 
tendencies. 

The  Germans  of  Cincinnati,  and  the 
old  Northwest,  expressed  themselves 
in  military  terms.  They  were  urged 
by  Willich  and  others,  to  do  their 
"duty  as  soldiers  of  freedom"  and 
"go  to  battle  for  Lincoln."  Thus  the 
inevitability  of  a  civil  war,  or  a 
"slaveholder's  rebellion,"  had  been 
part  of  the  daily  newspaper  diet  of 
Cincinnati  Germans  for  at  least  two 
years  before  Lincoln's  visit. 

It  being  seemingly  certain  that 
Willich  was  the  author  of  the  message 
read  to  Lincoln  on  Feb.  12,  1861,  why 
was  such  an  obscure  man  as  the 
twenty-five  year  old  Oberkline,  desig- 
nated as  the  spokesman  for  the 
group?  Oberkline's  birth  can  be  placed 
at  about  1836,  therefore,  he  would 
have  been  only  twelve  years  old  at 
the  time  of  the  revolution  of  1848 
and  could  not  have  been  a  participant. 
Hence  he  would  have  had  none  of  the 
prestige  as  would  the  veterans  of  that 
revolution,  who  were  regarded  as 
heroes  of  magnificent  stature  by  nine- 
teenth century  German-Americans. 
Willich  and  Judge  J.  B.  Stallo,  both 
living  in  Cincinnati  then,  were  among 
the  four  or  five  "leading  Germans," 
living  in  the  United  States  at  the 
time.  The  expression  "leading  Ger- 
mans," was  a  favorite  one  among 
German  writers  of  the  day.  It  means 
the  "leading  Germans"  were  the  best- 
known,  best-educated  and  most  in- 
fluential men  among  the  Germans. 
Judge  Stallo,  eminent  jurist,  mathe- 
matician, physicist,  philosopher  and 
writer,  or  Willich  would  have  been 
more  appropriate  spokesmen  for  the 
German  delegation.  Then  (again)  why 
did  the  obscure  Oberkline  head  the 
delegation?  The  answer  lies  in  the 
probability  that  the  visit  of  the  Ger- 
man   delegation    was    a    spontaneous 


affair.  Carried  away  by  their  en- 
thusiasm for  Lincoln's  presence  in 
the  city  this  group  of  young  men 
(probably)  organized  a  torchlight 
parade,  after  the  custom  of  the  day, 
Oberkline  tucked  a  copy  of  Willich's 
Cincinnati  Republican  in  his  coat 
pocket,  after  he  was  elected  spokes- 
man for  the  group,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Burnet  House.  Willich 
and  Judge  Stallo,  more  highly  edu- 
cated, would  have  been  more  conscious 
of  protocol.  Certain  ceremonial  func- 
tions had  been  planned  by  the  Cin- 
cinnati city  officials,  and  these  two 
men  would  not  have  taken  part  unless 
they  were  invited. 

Lincoln  left  Cincinnati  for  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  the  next  day  (February 
13,  1861)  and  continued  his  "journey 
to  greatness,"  the  Civil  War  came, 
the  Germans  of  Cincinnati  did  "rise  as 
one  man,"  at  Lincoln's  call  for  volun- 
teers, and  August  Willich,  served  with 
distinction  as  a  Union  brigadier  gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland. 


ME.   LINCOLN  S   BKSrO-NSE, 

Mr  Chairman:  I  thank  you  and  those  you 
represent,  for  the  compliment  paid  rue  by  the 
tender  of  this  address.  In  so  far  as  there  is 
an  allusion  to  our  present  natioml  difficulties, 
and  tbe  suggestion  of  tbe  views  of  the  gea'le- 
nien^bo  present  this  address,  I  beg  you  will 
excu.-e  me  from  entering  particularly  uoou 
it.  I  deem  it  due  to  myself  and  the  whole 
couiitry£in  the  present  extraordinary  coalition 
of  the  countryj  and  of  public  opinion,  that  I 
should  wait  and  sec  the  last  development  of 
public  opinion  before  I  give  my  vic~s  or  cx- 
wess  myself  at  the  time  of  the  inauguration. 
Cheer?.]  I  hope  at  that  time  to  be  false  to 
nothing  vou  have  been  taught  toexneotof  mc. 
[Cheers.] 

I  agree  with  you,  >fr.  Chairmon,  and  with 
the  address  of  your  constituents,  in  tho  decla- 
ration that  working  men  are  tho  basis  of  all 
governments.  That  remark  is  duo  to  the:,; 
more  than  to  any  other  class,  for  the  rer-o:; 
that  there  aic  more  of- them  than,  of  any 
other  cla^s.  And  as  your  address  i* 
presented  to  mc  not  only  on  behalf  of 
workir.giuen,  but  especially  of  German.?,  I  may 
say  a  word  as  to  classes.  I  hold  the  value  of 
life  is  to  improve  one's  condition.  Vr'luilovc-i 
is  calculated  to  advance  the  condition  of  the 
honest,  struggling  laboring  man,  so  far  a°  my 
judgment  will  enable  mo  to  judge  of  a  correct 
thing,  I  am  for  that  thing. 

An  allusion  has  been  made  to  thelloi  toste.ul 
Lav,-.  I  think  it  worthy  of  consideration,  and 
that  the  vild  lands  of  the  country  should  he 
distributed  so  that  every  man  should  h.ae  the 
means  and  opportunity  of  benefitting  his  e>n- 
dition.  [Cheers.]  I  have  f aid  I  do  not  desire 
to  enter  into  details,  nor  will  I. 

In  regard  to  German;  and  foreigners,  I 
esteem  ^foreigners  no  better  t'luu  other  peo- 
ple, nor  any  worse.  [Laughter  and  eVtcois.l 
They  are  all  of  the  great  family  of  men,  and 
if  there  is  one  s-haeklc  upon  any  of  them,  it 
would  be  far  better  to  lilt,  the"  load  fi-jm 
them  than  to  pile  additional  loads  ur, 
on  them.  [Cheers.]  And  inasmuch 
as  the  continent  of  America  is  comparatively  a 
new  country,  and  the  other  countries  of  1 1 1 •  ■ 
world  aicolJ  countries,  there  is  more  room 
here,  comparatively  speaking,  than  there  h 
there;  and  if  they  can  better  their  condition  by 
leaving  their  old  homes,  there  U  nothimr  in 
my  heart  to  foibid  them  coming ;  and  1  L '  * 
them  all  God  speed.     [Cheer-.] 

Again,  gentlemen,  thanking  you  for  jv.r 
address,  I  bid  you  good  night. 
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